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keeping the line intact, he immediately wired to London,
urging that steps be taken at once to secure a Generalissimo
for the whole Allied front. By so doing, he made what for a
Commander-in-CHef was the supreme sacrifice; but the line
was saved."
On March 26 the Germans reached Albert, and on that
same day, by agreement among the Allies, Foch was appointed
to the supreme command of the Allied Armies in the west.
In all his brilliant career Haig never did anything finer than
in this self-abnegation in the hour of crisis. Lieutenant-Colonel
J. H; Boraston, in minutely examining Haig's strategy in France
and Flanders, says: " Many French and British leaders did fine
service throughout those colossal years, but after a long and cool
study of the evidence, one naturally reaches the conviction that
the British Commander-in-Chief was the most indispensable-
of all." .
Yet with all his military attainments, with all the glory that
would accrue to the Generalissimo of immense armies engaged
in a gigantic struggle, Sir Douglas Haig nobly played up to his
own motto : " Service, not Self." He had long known that in
Whitehall and Paris there had been efforts tending towards, a
unity of command, but naturally he had been reluctant to place
the British Army under French control, especially in view of the
many proofs of a divergence in aim and policy, which made him
sceptical about the possible advantages. But now he was
convinced that there were dangers that outweighed all other
considerations, and, pushing his own ambitions into the
background, he consented to subordinate himself to Foch,
otherwise he believed the Allied cause was lost. He had a great
personal knowledge of the various French generals, and it was
at his suggestion that the supreme command was given to
Foch.
" In a word, it was Haig's genius,1 exercised at this crucial
moment, that won the Great War, in the sense that the